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FOREWORD 



I first met Doug Batson at the National Geospatial- Intelligence Agency’s 
Washington Navy Yard location in 2005, before he was honored with the award 
leading to the research and publication of this book. We shared an intellectual 
passion in our work with human terrain analytical issues and I came to respect 
Doug as someone I could learn from. 

Doug’s subsequent selection as an Office of the Director of National 
Intelligence Rearch Fellow was well deserved. Registering the Human Terrain: 
A Valuation of Cadastre validates this selection. The scholarship that follows 
is worthy of both study and careful reflection; this work is a must-read for 
those engaging in research, analysis, and policy development regarding the 
important issues of cadastre and human terrain analysis more generally. 

As Doug points out in his preface, while many in the community have 
been focused on the “where” relating to mapping the human terrain, this book 
tackles the important issue of who is registered to land through property records. 
Mapping the human terrain, of course, would be greatly aided by the collection, 
processing, and analysis of the kind of data Doug advocates, but the work here 
goes beyond the furthering of the emerging discipline of human terrain analysis 
to broader strategic and policy environments. Clearly, the case is made for fur- 
thering efforts in registering the human terrain as a means to achieving goals of 
national security and global peace and stability. 

As Doug’s work lays out, land issues are often at the core of violent 
conflict, which could be prevented by the development and implementation 
of land registration systems with formal mechanisms to arbitrate disputes 
and make public record of land ownership rights and adjudications. The 
United States can lead by assisting developing countries to develop such 
systems for land tenure and property rights. This assistance would be much 
less controversial than much of our current foreign policy. This systemiza- 
tion of land tenure and property rights would do much for the national 
security of our country, as it is increasingly dependent upon the stability of the 
developing world. 

Doug’s work here is timely and a harbinger of policy shifts to come. As 
the United States government organizes and re-organizes itself to address con- 
flict resolution and promote global stability, we will increasingly recognize the 
value of the human terrain. Registering the Human Terrain: A Valuation of 



Cadastre will serve many as an introduction to the importance of cadastral 
data and a way ahead to leverage the power of it. 



Dr. Swen Johnson 
Chief of Human Terrain Analysis 
Socio-Cultural Intelligence Analysis, Inc. 

Alexandria, VA 



COMMENTARY 



Mr. Yaives Ferland 

Defense Research and Development 

Canada at Valcartier (DRDC-Valcartier) 



There are three main aspects of prime interest in Douglas Batson’s 
book about cadastre as a method to help create a peaceful and productive 
civil society after conflicts and the return of refugees. First, for the defence 
and security intelligence community, it represents a step forward in both 
the comprehension and the application of the socio-cultural and economic 
dimensions of any conflict: the structure of relationships to the land. The 
role of land ownership in the fields and in cities as a conflict catalyst is dis- 
cussed extensively. Land is fundamental for all societies and eras, but there 
are dozens of complicated meanings and circumstances from the parcel-lot 
and dwelling, the soil, and the ground-related activities and culture, to the 
terrain to exploit and the homeland territory to secure. Land crises can lead 
to conquests, depressions, revolutions, and reforms, but often conflicts pro- 
voke crises by physical destruction or population expulsion, separation, con- 
centration, or return. For intelligence to reach situation awareness, one needs 
to understand the dynamic of such relationships to land, beyond the physical 
terrain, as arguments in an actual conflict. 

Second, Batson explores the deep significance of the cadastre as a 
formidable institution that permits security for a fragile population and its 
recovering economy. In any cases, by any means, even temporary titling and 
registration of land allocation or possession contribute to security, at many 
levels of Maslow’s pyramid. If well-established and adapted to both tradi- 
tional and innovative views of land definition, measurement, identification, 
registration, and conveyance, the cadastre informs and aids effective recon- 
struction, peacemaking, and control of speculation. Cadastre is not a univer- 
sal cure and no definition is globally accepted, even among land-surveyors 
or planners; the cadastre is subject to controversy depending on the origins 
of structural problems to address in different countries, and with respect to 
various legal systems concerning property and land market. Batson brings in 
his experience in post-conflict Afghanistan to discuss the crucial role of the 
cadastre in land administration policies and institutions. 

Third, this contribution fits well at the vanguard of a revitalized mili- 
tary geography. Chapters directly engage in the rehabilitation of the geogra- 



pher’s perspective for improved land conflict and policy considerations. It is 
no more a question only of geopolitics or geostrategy (which are not military 
by essence), it is full geography as defined by the relationships of humans to the 
Earth. Geography, a basis of military doctrines for decades since Clausewitz, 
but reduced to popular travelogues, for a while considered useful only in the 
form of accurate topographic maps, is recovering its standing within defence, 
security, intelligence, and policy scientific domains. Geographical methods 
and analysis provide more than information and knowledge about a geospa- 
tially complex situation; they include a conceptual reference and expertise 
frame for addressing land crises and building a stable land administration 
model, as a cadastre. 



vm 



COMMENTARY 



Lt Col Hennie Janse van Rensburg 
South African Military Academy 



Batson has produced an easily readable book with a clear theme: effective 
land administration is pivotal to sustainable Reconstruction and Stability (R&S) 
in post- conflict societies. A link is established between land and its potential 
for conflict, as well as how an appropriate land administration system can assist 
in managing and preventing such conflict. Without a functioning, practical, 
culturally sensitive and locally calibrated land administration system, sustain- 
able R&S will be exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to achieve. He proposes 
focusing R&S efforts on creating a current cadastre of the post-conflict area 
using a combination of top-down planning and community participation. The 
reasoning behind this is that such a cadastre: 

a. Is required for an effective land administration system and 
provides a platform on which nation-building can take 
place; 

b. Provides a platform for securing land tenure, which is fun- 
damental to building peace and stability within a society; 

c. Provides a platform for solving local land disputes before 
they escalate to violent conflict, thus assisting in maintain 
ing peace; 

d. Is sustainable because it is embedded in the societal fabric 
of the area. 

Policy makers and R&S specialists will do well to read this book and take 
note of Batsons arguments. The book is written with a U.S. audience in mind as 
is evident in Chapter 7: Geography as a Mainstay of U.S. Foreign Policy, as well 
as in the use of Afghanistan as a case study. Having said that, the book should 
appeal to all countries faced with reintegrating displaced persons into their own 
societies, land restitution issues or having to manage R&S, both inside and out- 
side their national boundaries. 

A secondary theme that Batson expounds is the importance of geo- 
graphic knowledge in relation to foreign intelligence, in the setting of appropri- 
ate foreign policy as well as establishing and maintaining peace. Considering 



myself a geographer, Batson surely scores high on my card on this count. Bias 
aside, good knowledge of human and physical geography leads to better under- 
standing of the international political arena and Batson does well to remind the 
reader thereof. Of course, this secondary theme would be totally out of place in 
this book if it did not somehow relate to the main theme - which it does so very 
clearly. An essential part of a cadastre is the geographic description of the land 
contained in it. Such a description answers the fundamentally important ques- 
tion: where? Without the answer to this simple geographic question a cadastre 
cannot exist. Taking this into consideration, geographic knowledge becomes a 
cornerstone in building peace and stability in post-conflict societies. 

A key to the success of any R&S operation is sustainability. If a cadastre is 
to be sustainable it has to be integrated into and accepted by the local com- 
munity. Batson demonstrates a much-needed sensitivity in considering the 
needs of local communities in establishing a cadastre. He aptly notes that 
the “.. problem in post-conflict societies is that cadastres have been designed 
to serve the interests of governments and outside powers, not the local peo- 
ple, who are usually poor.” In order for a cadastre to be successful it must be 
designed keeping the end user in mind. This begs an important question: 
who is the end user? Is it the society under reconstruction or the society 
driving the reconstruction? Colonial expansion into Africa in the late 1800s 
and first half of the 1900s provided Africa with infrastructure such as dirt 
roads, railroads and harbours. Unfortunately, these infrastructural develop- 
ments were geared towards resource extraction and not the development of 
the local communities. Very little local development resulted from the new 
infrastructure during colonialism and also proved hopelessly inadequate for 
development in the post-colonial era. The U.S. faces a similar situation in 
Afghanistan and Iraq. Expediency is one of the biggest Delila’s that the U.S. 
government is currently facing in the Middle East. An expedient, top-down 
approach that is focused on the need of the U.S. government, instead of the 
countries under reconstruction, will result in a situation similar to the Afri- 
can colonial experience. The cadastre resulting from such an approach will 
not be sustainable and neither will the peace be. The U.S. must show patience 
in engaging the local population in order to establish a cadastre that is cul- 
turally sensitive and locally calibrated — as encouraged by Batson. 



COMMENTARY 



Dr. John Peaty 

Defence Geographic Centre 

Ministry of Defence, United Kingdom 



Douglas Batson, a National Geospatial-Intelligence Agency Regional 
Analyst and a staff member to the U.S. Board on Geographic Names, has 
researched and written a study which he has titled “Registering the Human Ter- 
rain: A Valuation of Cadastre.” He has looked in detail at the case of Afghani- 
stan and the study could well have retained its name from the original proposal, 
“The Repatriation of 4.6 million Afghan Refugees: Answering the Where Ques- 
tion with Property Intelligence.” 

Coalition intelligence agencies have learnt and are continuing to learn 
many hard lessons in Iraq and Afghanistan to include the uncomfortable truths 
that cultural factors were under-appreciated and that cultural knowledge and 
awareness were lacking and/or not used effectively. As a result, the IC is now 
rightly preoccupied with “Mapping the Human Terrain.” 

But as Batson correctly points out, one must first “Register the Human 
Terrain.” He argues that the “cadastre” is the key to predicting and responding 
to global crises, a point well-known in Europe but virtually unknown in the U.S. 
I believe Batson has written an important, valuable and timely study of the cru- 
cial problem of land tenure and property rights in Afghanistan. I further believe 
that his conclusions have a far wider application, well beyond Afghanistan. 

Batson further argues that the European-developed Land Administration 
Domain Model is compelling because it makes explicit the various types of land 
rights, restrictions, and responsibilities. It may well record land tenure types not 
based on the traditional cadastral parcel. 

In his conclusion Batson puts forward practical recommendations: Rec- 
ognize the importance of land in conflict prevention; Expand the definition of 
national security to include security of land tenure; Construct states capable of 
administering land; Build local capacity in resolving land conflict. His specific 
suggestions on how to engage multiple actors in land-related reconstruction 
and stability activities are especially commendable. 

I was privileged to collaborate with Batson by reviewing his draffs (and- 
met with him at the International Conference on Military Geography and Geol- 
ogy (ICMGG)). He is to be congratulated for researching and writing this study 
and the National Defense Intelligence College is to be congratulated for making 
it publicly available. 



AUTHOR’S PREFACE 



Living and working for the U.S. Department of the Army in Germany 
from 1979 to 1992, I observed world-changing geopolitical tensions and tri- 
umphs: the deployment of intermediate-range nuclear weapons in that country, 
the tearing down of the Berlin Wall, and German reunification. As I observed 
the refitting of a recently-closed U.S. military base into a German government 
asylum processing center, with barracks for thousands of Eurasian and African 
refugees instead of American soldiers, I unknowingly witnessed the transition 
from Cold War stasis to an era marked by unprecedented global migration. My 
later career, full-time at the then-U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
and part-time in the U.S. Army Reserve, and attending successive U.S. Central 
Command Southwest Asia symposia, alerted me that the mass displacement of 
people is due largely to land conflict. My selection as an Office of the Director 
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Figure 1. A Map of Afghanistan's Ethnic Mix. Source: CIA, 1997. 



of National Intelligence Fellow allowed me to research the topic of “Registering 
the Human Terrain.” 

A term now in vogue to describe the rendering of socio-cultural infor- 
mation to a map is “mapping the human terrain,” which is also an intelligence 
topic of increasing salience. Ethno-linguistic maps, such as Figure 1 depicting 
languages spoken or religions practiced in a given area, are plentiful. 

However, this book is NOT about mapping the human terrain, but 
about registering the human terrain: tying a “person,” an individual, a group, 
or a non-natural person such as an organization, to a geographical place 
through property records. This book manifests how to answer the “who” 
question with the same precision the U.S. Intelligence Community answers 
the “where” question. 

In addition to offering intelligence value, strengthening land tenure and 
property rights in volatile countries is an auspicious field of international devel- 
opment for the U.S. to assert its “soft power.” I am grateful for the time my 




Figure 2. 1:1000 Scale Parcel-based Cadastral Map, Kabul, Afghanistan. Source: 
Emerging Markets Group (EMG). 





Figure 3. Persons Tied to a Cadastral Parcel. Source: Bhuvana Anand, EM G. 



Washington-based U.S. government colleagues, a very small cadre of land ten- 
ure and property rights practitioners, took to educate me on their unsung work 
and to review my drafts. Thank you to Dr. Jolyne Sanjak, Senior Director, Prop- 
erty Rights and Land Tenure Operations at the Millennium Challenge Corpo- 
ration; Mr. Greg Garramone, Economic Policy Advisor in the Department of 
State, Office of the Coordinator for Reconstruction and Stability, and Dr. Greg- 
ory Myers, Senior Land Tenure and Property Rights Specialist, U.S. Agency for 
International Development. I trust that this 
book will attract a new generation of land 
tenure and property rights experts into your 
ranks. Many thanks also to: 

Dr. J. David Stanfield of the Terra Insti- 
tute, Mount Horeb, Wisconsin, USA, whose 
passion for land tenure and property rights 
and years of labor in Afghanistan is inspir- 
ing. His interest in my study, reviews of my 
drafts, and introductions to his Afghan col- 
leagues prior to my research trip to Afghani- 
stan were invaluable. 





In Afghanistan, to Engineer M. Yasin Safar, retired chief of the Afghan 
Geodesy and Cartography Head Office cadastral department; Ms. Rebecca 
Gang, former Project Coordinator in Herat of the Norwegian Refugee Council’s 
Information, Counseling, and Legal Assistance program; Dr. Gregory Maassen, 
Chief of Party, Emerging Markets Group Land Titling and Economic Restruc- 
turing (EMG) project, for the time and effort to show me EMG’s endeavors 
on the ground; to Mr. Gregg Badger, National Geospatial- Intelligence Agency 
(NGA), for the daily logistical support in Kabul. 

In the Netherlands, to Prof. dr. ir. Peter van Oosterom and Mr. dr. ir. 
Jaap Zevenbergen, associate professor, both with the OTB Research Institute 
for Housing, Urban and Mobility Studies, Delft University of Technology, and 
to Ir. Christiaan Lemmen, assistant professor at the International Institute of 
Geo -Information Science and Earth Observation (ITC) at Enschede, and vice 
chair, administration of International Federation of Surveyors Commission 7 
“Cadastre and Land Management,” for bending your respective schedules to 
accommodate my visit while en route to Afghanistan, and for introducing me 
to an opportune cadastral model. 

For editing my multiple drafts, Dr. James Lightfoot, Center for Strategic 
Intelligence Research, National Defense Intelligence College; Dr. Joel Kalves- 
maki, U.S. Government Printing Office, and Mr. Ya'ives Ferland, Defence 
Research and Development Canada, Valcartier, Quebec. 

For pointing me in the right direction after receiving the DNI Award, my 
former U.S. Geological Survey colleague, John Moeller. 

For encouragement from my home office, the NGA’s Political Geography 
Division: Glen Lauber, Brian Hagan, David Eldridge, Jennifer Faraon, Dr. Peter 
Viechnicki; from elsewhere in NGA: Randy Flynn, A1 Human, Bruce Kiracofe, 
Dr. Virgil S. “Steve” Lewis, Carter Edgeworth, Adrian Gomes, Tim Mclendon, 
Brian Pope, and Wendy Zeller. 

I thank my loving and supportive wife, Terri, who greeted news of the 
fellowship award with excitement just three months after we had wed, and who 
labored arduously on the footnotes and bibliography. 
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CHAPTER 1: 
Introduction 



Seldom does an alert of potentially cataclysmic humanitarian cri- 
ses occur in open-source press releases. An exception occurred in early 
2007, in a little-reported story whose headline ran: “All Afghan Refugees to 
be Repatriated from Pakistan by 2009.” 1 The announcement, made by the 
Pakistani government, foreshadows events that will no doubt parallel those 
already underway in Iran, where 100,000 unregistered Afghan migrants were 
deported in a six-week period. 2 Yet, neither Iran’s stepped-up deportations 
of its one million illegal Afghan migrants nor the announced Pakistani strat- 
egy for sending back its remaining 2.4 million Afghan refugees by the end of 
2009 has been met with alarm. 

Alarm is the appropriate response to this impending scenario, since 
every mass deportation of similar size in the last century — Armenians 
from Ottoman Turkey during World War I and Chechens to Central Asia 
under Stalin — has been a recipe for further conflict even generations later. 
An astute regional analyst would have anticipated Pakistan’s preparations to 
deport its Afghan refugees. First, a four-month, by-name registration cam- 
paign of Afghan refugees living in Pakistan, completed in February 2007, 
identified 88 percent of the refugee population. 3 Second, several decades-old 
Afghan refugee camps in Pakistan were closed in 2007. 4 Third, the Pakistani 
government has reiterated that after 15 April 2007, Afghans with no Proof of 
Registration Cards will be subject to the laws of the land — deportation. 5 

The international community regards forced repatriation as a violation of 
international law. But Pakistan is not a signatory to the 1951 Convention Relat- 
ing to the Status of Refugees and subsequent protocols. Even if it were, the Paki- 
stani government might have ignored this commitment and pursued its current 

1 Syed Irfan Raza, “All Afghans to Be Repatriated by ‘09,’’ DAWN Group of Newspapers, online 
edition, 16 February 2007. 

2 “Afghans Protest Eviction of Refugees by Iran," Hong Kong AFP in English — Hong Kong 
service of the independent French press agency Agence France-Press (AFP)e, online edition, no. 
JPP20070501969040 Hong Kong AFP in English 0952 GMT, 1 May 2007. 

3 “Second Generation Afghan Refugees Prefer Living in Pakistan,” Lahore Daily Times, online 
English edition, no. SAP2007030527002, 5 March 2007. Cited hereafter as “Second Genera- 
tion Afghan Refugees." 

4 "Over 200,000 Afghan Refugees Said to Leave Pakistan after Deadline Expiry," Associated 
Press of Pakistan (APP), online edition, no. 20070424950088 Islamabad APP in English, 24 
April 2007. Cited hereafter as “Over 200,000 Afghan Refugees.” 

5 “Over 200,000 Afghan Refugees." 




Figure 5. Internally Displaced Refugees Arrive at Destination. Source: 
Photo courtesy of Luke Powell, http://www.lukepowell.com. 



policy, to forcibly deport the estimated 1.5 million Pakistan-born refugees who 
will not return voluntarily to an Afghanistan they have never known. 6 Since 
2002, three million Afghans have repatriated from Pakistan to an Afghanistan 
ill-suited to absorb them. 7 Another 2.4 million refugees pushed onto its borders 
would likely trigger a large-scale humanitarian crisis; the reversal of many hard- 
won gains from Afghanistan’s six-year. United States (U.S.)-led reconstruction; 
and renewed conflicts over land, housing, and other land-related rights, con- 
flicts that the Taliban and anti-coalition militias would immediately exploit. 

The refugee crisis brewing in Afghanistan is the most vivid example of 
a threat to regional stability, world peace, and national sovereignty, concerns 
that fall under the purview of intelligence analysts and civil reconstruction 
specialists. The crisis is slowly but inevitably unfolding, and U.S. civil and 
military planners are inadequately prepared to deal with a titanic reordering 
of the human terrain. 

2 | One of the critical omissions in U.S. efforts to anticipate and then address 

regional conflicts is the failure to appreciate the relationship between people 
and their land, information typically registered in a cadastre. For example, 
spikes in property transactions, inexplicable from market forces alone, can 



6 “Second Generation Afghan Refugees.” 

7 "Over 3 Million Afghans Helped by UN for Repatriation from Pakistan since 2002,” Islam- 
abad Associated Press of Pakistan in English — government-run press agency, online edition, no. 
IAP20070409950077 Islamabad APP in English 1250 GMT, 9 April 2007. 




indicate escalating criminal activity or ethnic tensions. For the U.S. Intel- 
ligence Community, analysis of heretofore unavailable layers of cadastral 
data has the potential to identify a group’s ideologies and economic pillars. By 
tying a name to a place a cadastre can answer the difficult “who” question: who 
is behind a given problem? A cadastre can also provide military commanders 
with detailed knowledge of the human terrain, identification of power brokers 
on the ground whose support or obstruction may determine mission success. 
More specifically, this book tells U.S. civil and military planners how cadastral 
information, where it exists and where it has been maintained, might improve 
multi-lateral reconstruction and stability (R&S) efforts. Especially in post-con- 
flict societies, land tenure and property rights (LTPR) are a much larger issue; a 
cadastre is one of many solutions through which stability and peace can return. 
Conversely, by assigning land ownership or rights to one claimant, a cadastre 
can extinguish de facto rights and unleash further conflict by empowering a 
nouveau elite at the expense of other claimants. Thus, knowledge and experi- 
ence in sequencing changes to LTPR are critical to nation-building missions. 
Lastly, with a common and well-informed understanding of cadastral data, 
deployed U.S. civilian R&S teams could work more effectively with multi-lateral 
partners such as the United Nations, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
the Organization of American States, and non-government organizations on 
programs for emergency humanitarian aid, for refugees, and for internally dis- 
placed persons resettlement, and infrastructure and economic recovery plan- 
ning, taking into account vital LTPR issues. 

The term cadastre, a French word of Venetian and Byzantine origins, 
is used deliberately. Its infrequent use in American English, coupled with 
its varying meanings throughout the English-speaking world and in various 
civil codes, serves the author’s intent to define an ambiguous term and to 
introduce an unfamiliar concept. Among a dozen current alternatives, the 
International Federation of Surveyors (FIG) definition is used here. 

A cadastre is normally a parcel-based, up-to-date land infor- 
mation system containing a record of interests in land (e.g., 
rights, restrictions, and responsibilities). It usually includes 
a geometric description of land parcels linked to other 
records describing the nature of the interests, the owner- 
ship or control of those interests, and often the value of the 
parcel and its improvements . 8 



8 FSdSration Internationale des GSom&tres (FIG), The International Federation of Survey- 
ors Commission 7, Cadastre and Land Management, The FIG Statement on the Cadastre 
(Copenhagen: The Surveyors House, 1995), URL: <http://www.fig.net/commission7/reports/ 
cadastre/ statement_on_cadastre_summary.htmi> , accessed 24 September 2007. Cited here- 
after as FIG, The FIG Statement on the Cadastre. 
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Figure 6. Old Cadastral Map of District 7, Kabul, Afghanistan. Source: EMG. 



Cadastres have registered the human terrain for centuries. Ting and 
Williamson chronicled the historical relationship between land and people 
and the evolutionary steps in cadastral and land registration systems, which 
fall into four major phases: 9 

• From the age of agriculture to feudalism, human beings were physically 
tied to land. Land was the primary symbol and source of wealth. In this 
phase, the cadastre publicly recorded ownership for fiscal purposes. 

• During the industrial revolution, strong physical ties to land began to 
dissolve and land became a conceptual, tradable commodity and the 
primary source of capital. This environment gave birth to land markets, 
and so cadastre took on another focus — a tool in land transfers. 

• Post-World War II reconstruction and an increasingly mobile, 
growing population began to see land as a scarce resource that may 
not be sufficient for the worlds needs. With this came growing interest 
in urban and regional planning, an important new application for 
cadastres. 

• In the 1980s the earlier focus on land widened to include issues of 
environmental degradation, sustainable development, andsocial equity. 
All of these issues have tempered short-term economic imperatives. 
Planning has broadened to address community interests and detailed 



9 Lisa Ting and Ian R Williamson, “Cadastral Trends: A Synthesis," The Australian Surveyor 
4, no. 1 (1999): 46-54, URL: < http://www.sli.unimelb.edu.au/research/publications/IPW/ 
CadastralTrendsSynthesis. html> , accessed 25 September 2007. 



